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A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy 
Scriptures alone; by Joun Mitton. ‘Translated from the 
Original by Cuartes R. Sumner, M. A. Librarian and 
senggn ooo to His Majesty, and Prebendary of Canter- 
bury. 2 Vols. Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. 448 and 464. 


As we sometime ago announced the discovery of a Latin 
manuscript which proved to be the long lost treatise of John 
Milton on the doctrines of Christianity, and as the translation of 
this work has been republished here, it may be expected of us 
to present our readers with some account of so unexpected an 
addition to our stock of books. ‘That Cicero and Milton, the 
first names of Roman and English letters, should be publishing 
new works in the nineteenth century, is a phenomenon indeed ; 
and we should be singularly destitute of curiosity, as well as of 
a proper respect for great minds, if we were not anxious to know 
what they are uttering to the world in this resurrection of their 
works. This is the state of feeling which we propose to meet 
in our notice of the English po work. But we fear, that 
those who may read our brief abstract, will cease to feel any 
further curiosity about it, and that the highest respect for the 
mighty man who wrote it, will not prevent it from becoming, in 
a short time, but littke more known than it has been during the 
century past. So long, however, as it shall be kept from return- 
ing to the tomb of oblivion, the time is to be accounted as Mil- 
ton’s holiday, in which the world is to do homage to his memory, 
and celebrate his genius and worth, We would that we were 
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capable of pronouncing over him a glowing panegyric, and com- 
memorating him in strains equal to our admiration, and not 
second to the splendid eulogium, which, with a kind of literary 
and political idolatry, has been poured out from the Edinburgh 
Review. But for such a work, we have neither talents, time, 
nor room; and must be content with humbly announcing the 
swnmary of the doctrines, which that gifted and independent 
mind drew from the volume which he venerated as the fountain 
of all wisdom. 

The work is divided into two books; the first, Of Faith, or 
the Knowledge of God; the second, Of Love, or the Service 
of God, 

The mode in which the several topics are treated which come 
under these two divisions, is by the citation of those texts from 
all parts of the Bible, which relate to the subject in hand,— 
mingled with such remarks in the way of illustration, or inference, 
or argument, as may serve clearly to exhibit the doctrine which 
they contain. The work becomes in this way very little else, 
upon most subjects, than a huge collection of texts, arranged, or 
rather thrown together, beneath the heads to which they belong. 
The purpose which each is to serve, it is very frequently left for 
the reader himself to determine, as both note and comment may 
be wanting. ‘There is not a great deal of attempt at criticism of 
the texts, and they are oftentimes adduced for purposes, which, we 
presume, the prevalent principles of interpretation at the present 
time would pronounce unwarrantable. Upon those doctrines, how- 
ever, concerning which disputes have arisen, and he must maintain 
one side of a controverted question,—especially those on which 
he adopts an opinion opposite to the established sentiment,—he 
enters into larger explanations, argues, criticises, interprets, and 
with great force and ingenuity removes the objections which lie 
against him, and supports the positions which he has assumed. 

In collecting the testimony of the Scriptures to the character of 
God, the most remarkable result at which he arrives is derived 
from a literal understanding of those passages which attribute 
human passions and parts to the Deity, which, he says, are to be 
understood “ without having recourse to what theologians call 


anthropopathy.” 


If “it repented Jehovah that he had made man,” Gen. vi. 6. 
and “because of their groanings,” Judges ii. 18. let us believe 
that it did repent him, only taking care to remember that what is 
called repentance when applied to God, does not arise from inad- 
vertency, as in men; for so he has himself cautioned us, Num. 
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xxiii. 19. “God is not a man that he should lie, neither the son 
of man that he should repent.” See also 1 Sam. xv. 29. Again, 
if ** it grieved the Lord at his heart,” Gen. vi. 6. and if “his soul 
were grieved for the misery of Israel,” Judges x. 16, let us be- 
lieve that it did grieve him. For the affections which in a good 
man are good, and rank with virtues, in God are holy. If after 
the work of six days it be said of God that “ he rested and was 
refreshed,” Exod. xxxi. 17. if it be said that “ he feared the wrath 
of the enemy,” Deut. xxxii. 27. let us believe that it is not beneath 
the dignity of God to grieve in that for which he is grieved, or to 
be refreshed in that which refresheth him, or to fear in that he 
feareth. For however we may attempt to soften down such 
expressions by a latitude of interpretation, when applied to the 
Deity, it comes in the end to precisely the same. If God be said 
“to have made man in his own image, after his likeness,” Gen. 
i. 26. and that too not only as to his soul, but also as to his out- 
ward form (unless the same words have different significations 
here and in chap. v. 3. “ Adam begat a son in his own likeness, 
after his image”) and if God habitually assign to himself the 
members and form of man, why should we be afraid of attributing 
to him what he attributes to himself, so long as what is imperfec- 
tion and weakness when viewed in reference to ourselves be con- 
sidered as most complete and excellent whenever it is imputed to 
God. Questionless the glory and majesty of the Deity must have 
been so dear to him, that he would never say anything of himself 
which could be humiliating or degrading, and would ascribe to 
himself no personal attribute which he would not willingly have 
ascribed to him by his creatures. 


Upon the knotty subject of the Divine Decrees, he insists on 
the freedom of the will, uncontrolled and unaffected by the 
prescience of the Deity. | 

The subject of Predestination he argues at length. His view 
of this subject was different from that of the orthodox creed of 
his day ; as he insists that it does not include reprobation,—* a 
thing in itself ungrateful and odious ;” nor even election, except 
conditionally ; so ‘that there is no particular predestination or 
election, but only general; e. g. Peter is not elected as Peter, or 
John as John, but inasmuch as they are believers, and continue 
in their belief.” And in regard to the work of the Savidur, he 
made satisfaction for all sinners, not for the elect alone; having 
respect to the elect, “only in so far as they were sinners.” 

The fifth chapter relates to the Son of God; and it is the 
Opinions advanced in this chapter respecting the equality of the 
Son with the Father, which bas excited the greatest attention to 
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the book. He has with great decision, and at great length, 
laboured to disprove the doctrine of the Trinity, and stands forth 
as a Unitarian of the Arian school. 

In regard to the third person of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, he 
maintains an opinion, which, we suppose, is not common among « 
those who give up the divine nature of the second person, viz. 
that it is a person,—not, however, divme, not God himself, but 
“a minister of God, a creature, created or produced of the 
substance of God,—probably before the foundations of the world 
were laid, but later than the Son, and inferior to him.” Ac- 
cordingly we should imagine he might be called God’s second 
Son. This we believe to be a very different opinion from that 
of the Unitarians in general, who, if we mistake not, account the 
Holy Spirit to be divine, but not a person, while Milton describes 
it as a person, but not divine. 

The Son and the Spirit, according to our author, were the 
agents of the Almighty in the creation of the world,—a creation, 
not out of nothing, but of matter previously existing,—existing, 
not from eternity, but formed “of God;” “an efflux,” an 
“ emanation” from the Deity. From which it follows, “ that 
no created thing can be annihilated.” 

Another opinion of Milton, here developed, is, that man is a 
single, uncompounded being, “ not, according to the common 
opinion, made up and framed of two distinct and different natures, 
as of soul and body,—but that the whole man is soul, and the 
soul man; that is to say, a body or substance individual, ani- 
mated, sensitive, and rational.” ‘ That the spirit of man should 
be separate from the body, so as to have a perfect and intelligent 
existence independently of it, is nowhere said in Scripture, and 
the doctrine is evidently at variance both with nature and reason.” 
Agreeably to which he argues, that death is the destruction of 
the whole man, soul as well as body ; that is, his annihilation. 
Death, he says, is the punishment of sm, which all undergo, 
because all sinned in Adam; now the whole man sinned, not 
part of the man; the whole man, therefore, not part, must be 
punished. It would be absurd to suppose, that the mind, “ which 
1s the part principally offending,” should escape the threatened 
death, and the body suffer it, “though not implicated in the 
transgression.” Hence there is no natural immortality of the 


soul, but it is, in the strictest sense, the gift of God by Jesus 
Christ. 

The tenet commonly called the Perseverance of the Saints, 
which maintains that a truly regenerate person can never fall 
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from grace, he asserts to be without foundation, since the Chris- 
lian’s steadfastness depends on his use of the grace given him. 
He may abuse it; and if he do, he breaks the condition of the 
covenant on his part, and is suffered to fall. 

The Jewish law he holds to have been utterly abolished ; and 
that “we are absolved from subjection to the decalogue as fully as 
to the rest of the law.” Not that we are not to observe the same 
moral duties, but their being contained in the law is no reason 
for observing them. ‘The purpose of the law is fulfilled in that 
love of God and our neighbour, which the Gospel enjoins, and 
‘‘ there is no transgression in disregarding the letter of the law, 
provided, that, under the direction “of the Spirit, the end of the 
institution be attained in the love of God and our neighbour.” 

Concerning the rites of the Christian religion, he maintains 
that baptism is to be administered only to adults, and only by 
immersion ; and that the Lord’s supper (which the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, “or rather anthropophagy,” as he says, 
‘“‘ has well nigh converted into a banquet of cannibals”) is not 
essential to be observed, and may be administered by any one 
with propriety as well as by an appointed minister. “There is 
“no order of men which can claim to itself either the right of 
distributing or the power of withholding the sacred elements, 
seeing that in Christ we are all alike priests.” “The master of 
a family, or any one appointed by him, is at liberty to celebrate 
the Lord’s supper from house to house, as was done in the dis- 

ensation of the passover.” 

In these last quotations is apparent his opinion of the authority 
and functions of the ministry, upon which he elsewhere enlarges, 
and which helps to explain the surprising circumstance, that in 
the latter part of his lite, he neither attended public worship, nor 
maintained devotions in his family. ‘This seems, at first view, 
unaccountable in a man of his religious spirit and habitual devout- 
ness, and has taxed the ingenuity of his biographers to explain. 
It has generally been, as it should be, spoken of with caution and 
tenderness ; “ for it is certain,” says Hawkins, “ that his daily 
employments were always ushered in by devout meditation and 
study of the Scriptures,” and, as Newton expresses it, “ he was 
full of the interior of religion, though he so little regarded the 
exterior.” Besides all the reasons which have been assigned 
for it, and which deserve great consideration on account of the 
distracted character of the times, his views of the nature and 
object of the ministry may be assigned as a still further explana- 
tion of his conduct. He contended “ for that sort of individual 
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or personal religion, by which ev ery man is to be his own priest.” 
He rested on the literal language of the Apostle, that all C hristians 
are “a royal and holy priesthood.” ** Any believer,” he says, 
“a competent to act as an ordinary minister according as con- 
venience may require, provided only he be endowed with the 
necessary gilts ; these gifts constituting his commission.” And, 
agreeably to this, he declares his opinion, that 


Sometimes it means an angel. Jsaiz. xlviii. 16. “the Lord 
Jehovah and his Spirit hath sent me.” Ezek. iii. 12. “then the 
Spirit took me up.” See also v. 14, 24, &c. 


Upon the subject of the Sabbath, he advocates the opinion, 
that it is an institution, not established from the time of the 
creation, but taking its date from the promulgation of the law 
on Sinai. 

His opinions respecting marriage and divorce are known to 
have been adverse to those of the christian world; he argues at 
length, from the example and authority of Scripture, in favour 
of a multiplicity of wives, “ which is prohibited to no one, even 
under the Gospel ;” and against the doctrine, that marriage is 
indissoluble ; maintaining, that, as the prime end of the institution 
is * good will, love, help, comfort, and fidelity,” it is to be pre- 
served only while these are unshaken; if these depart, and cease 
to exist, ‘it follows that the marriage itself is virtually dissolved.” 


What it is that God has joined together, the institution of mar- 
riage itself declares. God has joined only what adimnite of union, 
what is suitable, what is good, what is honourable ;* he has not 

made provision for unnatural and monstrous associations, pregnant 
only with dishonour, with misery, with hatred, and with calamity. 
It is not God who forms such unions, but violence, or rashness, or 
error, or the influence of some evil genius. Why then should it be 
unlawful to deliver ourselves from so pressing an intestine evil ? 


We are astonished with perfect amazement, at finding senti- 
ments so hostile to the truest interests of man thus advocated by 
such a writer. Yet we have no doubt that into these he was 
betrayed,—in part at least,—by the literal system of interpreta- 
tion which he adopted. He construed the sacred word too 





* But here the Christian prudence lies, to consider what God hath joined : shall we 
say that God hath joined error, fraud, unfitness, wrath, contention, perpetual lone- 
liness, perpetual discord ; whatever lust, or wine, or witchery, threat or enticement, 
avarice or ambition hath joined together, f faitinful and unfaithful, christian with anti 


. christian, hate with hate, or hate with love, shall we say this is God’s joining?” 
T'ctrachorden, Prose Works, Il. 178. 
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much according to the letter, and not enough according to the 
spirit; and, for want of those enlarged and generous principles 
of construction, in the light of which we unveil the ancient records, 
his extreme veneration for them led him into errors, by confining 
him within the strictest and narrowest limits of the obvious sense. 
Whatever other circumstances may have biassed his judgment 
on these points, we have no doubt that any one who will study 
the mode in which he states his views throughout these volumes, 
will assent to the opinion we have just expressed. It accounts 
most satisfactorily for the singularity of many of his opinions. 

That part of the work which treats of the moral duties, con- 
sists of a full enumeration of the virtues and vices, carefully 
classified and defined. It is not of a character to be analysed 
here, and presents no very prominent topic of remark. 

We have thus attempted to give a hasty survey of the most 
observable matters in this publication. It is not necessary to 
add, that in founding his opinions exclusively on the Scriptures, 
searched by himself for that purpose, and ‘interpreted by such 
light as he possessed, and under such influences as he was 
subjected to, he has framed a system, which, in all its parts, 
probably agrees with no other that was ever before presented to 
the world, and to which, in all its parts, no other individual will 
ever assent. He has made a work which will often be referred 
to with interest, as containing the reasonings and results of a most 
powerful, independent, and devout mind, operating under many 
most unfavourable circumstances. He presents another of those 
examples, which ought to teach effectually the great lesson of 
eandour and charity, by showing the unavoidable infirmities of 
the human mind, and the utter “impossibili ty of attaining to an 
honest uniformity of faith, and absolute agreement in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. He will still be known and honoured as 
one of the first and most admirable of men,—as a statesman, 
poet, christian. And, as in past time, his fame and influence have 
been those, not of the vigorous and eloquent secretary, but of the 
poor and blind poet; so still, in. time to come, he is to live in 
the memory and souls of the human race, not as the laborious 
compiler of a system of christian doctrines, but the sublime and 
harmonious author of Paradise Lost. 
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Poems, by Epwarp C. Pinkney. Baltimore. 1825. 18mo. 
pp- 76. 


Tuere is an anecdote told of a Spanish author, of Lope de 
Vega, we believe, that a friend came to him one day, and com- 
plained that he could not understand one of his sonnets, and 
requested an explanation of it. ‘The author read it carefully, 
a returned it, with the frank confession, that he could not 
himself tell what it meant. We do not know that Mr Pinkney 
would be willing to confess so much; but we have carefully 
read his book several times over, and borne with patience more 
than one severe headach, which the efforts to comprehend his 
meaning have cost us, but still the greater number of his lines 
remain to us a mystery. We laboured the more, because we 
did admire many lines whose meaning was obvious; so many, 
indeed, that had we met with any one poem composed of an 
equal number of such lines, we should have promptly pronounced 
the author one of high poetical promise. Having given up, in 
despair, the task of discovering his meaning, we next set our- 
selves to find out, if we could, the reason of his general obscu- 
rity; but here again we were baffled. We will own, that at 
first, we admitted the uncharitable surmise, that Mr Pinkney 
was an imitator of Byron, and had caught his obscurity of lan- 
guage, without having his vigour of conception ; but upon com- 
paring these poems with those of Byron’s which we suspected 
might be their prototypes, we found, that, though Byron was 
indeed occasionally obscure, his darkest passages were lucid in 
comparison with those of his supposed imitator. At length our 
attention fell upon four lines in one of these poems, which 
furnished the most probable solution of the difficulty. 


The mind is capable to show 
Thoughts of so dim a feature, 
That consciousness can only know 
Their presence, not their nature. 


Mr Pinkney has put such thoughts as these into rhyme, and no 
wonder, if the author does not himself know their nature, that 
his readers should be at fault. Almost all the poems in this 
volume are of this kind. Now a man must be possessed of very 
strong powers who can hope, with any prospect of success, to 
interest the public by detailing in verse the workings of his own 
mind upon itself. ‘The great poets have generally gone out of 
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themselves for subjects ;—have, if we may use the expression, 
infused their souls into other objects, animate or inanimate, and 
returned fraught with their essence; as a bee gathers honey from 
flowers, they have converted into their nature what they had thus 
acquired, and then poured it forth as their own. Byron is almost 
the only poet of any note who has written much from his own 
musings on his own proper nature; and we believe that when all 
interest has ceased in him. as a living individual, those parts of 
his writings will be the least popular, Eyery man, however dull, 
has some thoughts, if they may not rather be called “ moods of 
mind,” which are peculiar to himself alone, and which are for 
that very reason incommunicable; there is no language in which 
to utter them, and if by forced analogies, any one could succeed 
ingiv¥ng 10 others an idea of them, it must always be a misty 
and doubtful idea, and none could be interested to receive it, 
besides those who were interested in the individual who attempted 
to embody. it. This is, we believe, the great pptiouly in Mr 
Pinkney’s poems ; they are not imitations of Byron, but their 
author has done.ill what Byron has not done well; he has at- 
tempted to. give to others an idea of his own peculiar feelings, 
and. he has not, like Byron, selected those which most resemble 
the feelings common to allmen,. Nor is this the whole difficulty ; 
either from the nature of the subject.on which he has chosen to 
write, or from want of practice in rhythmical composition, Mr 
_ Pinkney has used so many inversions of as would tend 
somewhat to confuse the plainest subject. We suspect, that the 
former is the true cause, because in his descriptions of natural 
scenery the inversions are far less numerous. 

The following extract will give our readers some notion of the 
faults which we have mentioned. 


By woods and groves the oracles 

Of the old age were nursed ; 
To Brutus came in solitude 

The spectral warning first, 
When murdered Cesar’s mighty shade 
The sanguine homicide dismayed, 

And fantasy rehearsed 
The ides of March, and, not in vain, 
Showed forth Philippi’s penal plain. 


In loneliness I heard my hopes 
Pronounce, “ Let us depart!” 
And saw my mind—a Marius— 
Desponding o’er my heart : 
42 
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The evil genius, long concealed, 

To thought’s keen eye itself revealed, 
Unfolding like a chart,— 

But rolled away, and left me free 

As Stoics once aspired to be. 


It brought, thou spirit of my breast, 
And Naiad of the tears, 

Which have been welling coldly there, 
Although unshed, for years ! 

It brought, in kindness, or in hate, 

The final menaces of fate, 
But prompted no base fears— 

Ah, could I with ill feelings see 

Aught, love, so near allied to thee? 


The drowsy harbinger of death, 
That slumbered dull and deep, 
Is welcome, and I would not wake 
Till thou dost join my sleep. 
Life’s conscious calm,—the flapping sail,— 
The stagnant sea nor tide nor gale 
In pleasing motion keep,— 
Oppress me; and I wish release 
From this to more substantial peace. 


Star of that sea!—the cynosure 
Of magnet-passions, long !— 
A ceaseless apparition, and 
A very ocular song!— 
My skies have changed their hemisphere, 
And forfeited thy radiant cheer: 
Thy shadow still is strong; 
And, beaming darkness, follows me, 
Far duskier than obsurity. 


To what straits is the author here evidently put, to portray his 
feelings ; what can we, what can any reader, what can the author 
himself understand, by representing a man beholding his own 
mind desponding over his own heart? and what possible aid to- 
wards understanding this is to be derived from comparing this 
mind to Marius among the ruins of Carthage? Then, again, what 
was the concealed “evil genius?” and what more do we know of 
him and his properties from his unfolding like a chart? then, in 
the last quoted stanza, what are we to make of ‘beaming dark- 
ness?” Surely such writing as this can add nothing to the stock 
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of poetical ideas. We may give a faint guess,—but after all it 
can be nothing but a guess,—that the “ spirit of the breast and 
Naiad of the tears” is some lost object of the writer’s affection ; 
but the affection of common men or women would not be so ex- 
pressed. On the contrary, it is the nature of the human mind 
to brood over external objects connected or associated with 
scenes of past joys, to recall the outward semblance of that 
which was loved; not to dwell upon the emotions which were 
excited in the mind itself by the joy of the presence, or grief for 
the absence of that which was loved. ‘The state of mind, there- 
fore, which we suppose the author here meant to describe, is 
unnatural, and being so, the description could not be pleasing, if 
it could be understood. In endeavouring to make himself more 
intelligible, Mr Pinkney uses many images and comparisons, few 
of which tend to elucidate his meaning; but they are poured 
forth with wonderful profusion, and seem to have cost him no 
little labour to collect. 


How feels the guiltless dreamer, who 
With idly curicus gaze 

Has let his mind’s glance wander through 
The relics of past days Pp— 

As feels the pilgrim that has scanned, 
Within their skirting wall, 

The moon-lit marbles of some grand 
Disburied capital ; 

Masses of whiteness and of gloom, 
The darkly bright remains 

Of desolate palace, empty tomb, 

And desecrated fanes :— 

For in the ruins of old hours, 
Remembrance haply sees 

Temples, and tombs, and palaces, 
Not different from these. 


Now we have heard of tracing out such images among the 
expiring embers of a coal-fire; but we cannot conceive any the 


better of a man’s past feelings because he says they resemble 
ancient ruins. 


Perhaps, presentment of ill 

Might shake him—hearts are prophets still. 
What though the fount of Castaly 

Not now stains leaves with prophecy ?>— 
What though are of another age 

Omens, and Sibyl’s boding page ?— 
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Augurs and oracles resign 

Their voices—fear can still divine : 
Dreams and hand-writings on the wail 
Need not foretell our fortune’s fall ; 
Domitian in his galleries, 

The soul all hostile advents sees, 

As in the mirror-stone ; 

Like shadows by a brilliant day 

Cast down from falcons on their prey ; 
Or watery demons, in strong light, 

By haunted waves of fountains old, 
Shown indistinctly to the sight 

Of the inquisitive and bold. 


Here is an instance of the conglomeration of comparisons which 
we mentioned above, and perhaps the most successful in the 
volume; but they tend to confuse the reader from their very 
multitude ; and the mood of mind here described is so common 
as not to need illustration ;—all have felt depression of spirits, 
and the superstition that it presages evil is a very common one. 
We do not mean, however, to deny that some of these images 
are very beautiful, and we believe they are all original ; but one 
of them alone would have been sufficient to give beauty and 
spirit to the whole subject. The simile of the falcon’s shadow 
is such as could have occurred only to a genuine poet. 

Mr Pinkney appears to have read Wordsworth, and we would 
recommend him to study this great poet’s style, and observe 
how much effect is added even to the harmony of his lines as 
well as to the force of his expression, by the order in which he 
arranges his words, how rarely he uses any inversion of language, 
and how transparent he thus makes his meaning. Wordsworth, 
too, rarely inverts the order of nature ; he does net often attempt 
to illustrate the workings of his mind by comparing them to out- 
ward objects; but he describes outward things, and tells us the 
train of thought which they excited, and this is the natural order. 

We should not have bestowed so much time and pains upon 
Mr Pinkney’s poems, if, amid all his mist and obscurity, we had 
not discovered gleams of unquestionable genius, not so much 
‘‘words that breathe” as “thoughts that” might “burn,” if 
they were not enveloped in smoke: As a general illustration of 
our meaning we would notice the difference between the last 
twelve lines of the last poem, and those which precede them. 
It is too long to be extracted here; but we would call the author’s 
attention to it. ‘The first part of the poem ts a pretty clear and a 
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pleasing account of the thoughts excited by the removal of an old 
tree familiar to infancy, and the last twelve lines have, for aught 
we can see, no possible connexion with the preceding ; but are 
a rhapsody exactly like the first of our extracts. ‘The use which 
we would draw frow this, is an encouragement to Mr Pinkne 
to write more in the style of the first part of the poem; to ‘look 
abroad through nature,” and give us the result of such medita- 
tions, and their operations on his mind ;—not the result of his 
solitary, self-observation. By pursuing this course,—as we un- 
derstand he is still a young man,—we believe he will gain for 
himself no inconsiderable name among the Anglo-American poets, 
whose number we would gladly see increased; and to men of 
true genius,—and of them Mr Pinkney clearly is,—the field is 
ample, and promises a rich harvest of fame. 





The Subaltern; or Sketches of the Peninsular War, during the 
Campaigns of 1813-14. By an Eyewitness. New York. 
1825. 12mo. pp. 273. 


Tuts is a pleasant book, written in the same style as that of 
* Recollections of the Peninsula.” It was originally published, 
a few chapters at a time, in Blackwood’s Magazine, and has 
been drawn upon pretty largely by some newspapers in our own 
country. It details, with great minuteness, the experiences of a 
subaltern officer in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, while the 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese armies, under Lord Wellington, 
were invading the south of France, and compelling the French, 
under Marshal Soult, to fall back from the Spanish frontier. It 
contains many vivid descriptions of the scenes common to all 
armies much engaged in hard fighting. Little events are some- 
times narrated with a minuteness which leads us to suspect that 
the author must have drawn upon his imagination to finish his de- 
scriptions. Indeed, we are not quite certain that the whole work 
was not got up by some of the expert book-making gentry of 
Edinburgh—with the assistance of a few leading facts from an 
‘* Eyewitness.” However this may be, it certainly will prove an 
agreeable book to those who are fond of light reading, though we 
must confess, that we began to grow weary of being so constantly 
delighted with the style before we arrived at the end of the volume. 
_ The active operations of that part of the army under Lord 
Wellington, with which this ‘ subaltern ” was connected, began 
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with the assault on St Sebastian’s. The following is a part of 
his description of that event: 


The forlorn hope took its station at the mouth of the most 
advanced trench, about half-past ten o’clock. The tide, which 
had long turned, was now fast ebbing, and these gallant fellows 
beheld its departure with a degree of teverish anxiety, such as he 
only can imagine, who has stood in a similar situation. This was 
the first time that a town was stormed by daylight since the com- 
mencement of the war, and the storming party were enabled dis- 
tinctly to perceive the preparations which were making for their 
reception. ‘There was, therefore, something, not only interesting 
but novel, in beholding the muzzles of the enemy’s cannon, from 
the castle and other batteries, turned in such a direction as to 
flank the breaches; whilst the glancing of bayonets, and the 
occasional rise of caps and feathers, gave notice of the line of 
infantry which was forming underneath the parapet. There an 
officer could, from time to time, be distinguished, leaning his 
telescope over the top of the rampart, or through the opening of 
an embrasure, prying with deep attention into our arrangements. 

Nor were our own officers, particularly those of the engineers, 
idle. With the greatest coolness they exposed themselves to a 
dropping fire of musketry which the enemy at intervals kept up, 
whilst they examined and re-examined the state of the breaches— 
a procedure which cost the life of as brave and experienced a 
soldier as that distinguished corps has produced. I allude to Sir 
Richard Fletcher, chief engineer to the army, who was. shot 
through the head only a few minutes before the column advanced 
to the assault. 

It would be difficult to convey to the mind of an ordinary reader 
any thing like a correct notion of the state of feeling which takes 
possession of a man waiting for the commencement of a battle. 
In the first place, time appears to move upon leaden wings; 
every minute seems an hour, and every hour a day. Then there 
is a strange commingling of levity and seriousness within him—a 
levity which prompts him to laugh, he scarce knows why; and a 
seriousness which urges him ever and anon to lift up a mental 
prayer to the Throne of Grace. On such occasions, little or no 
conversation passes. ‘The privates generally lean upon their fire- 
locks—the officers upon their swords; and few words, except 
monosyllables, at least in answer to questions put, are wasted. 
On these occasions, too, the faces of the bravest often change 
colour, and the limbs of the most resolute tremble, not with fear, 
but with anxiety; whilst watches are consulted, till the individuals 
who consult them grow absolutely weary of the employment. On 
the whole, it is a situation of higher excitement, and darker and 
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deeper agitation, than any other in human life; nor can he be 
said to have felt all which man is capable of feeling who has not 
filled it. 

Noon had barely passed, when the low state of the tide giving 
evidence that the river might be forded, the word was given to 
advance. Silent as the grave, the column moved forward. In 
one instant the leading files had cleared the trenches, and the 
others poured on in quick succession after them, when the work 
of death began. ‘The enemy having reserved their fire till the 
head of the column had gained the middle of the stream, then 
opened with the most deadly effect. Grape, cannister, musketry, 
shells, granades, and every species of missile, were hurled from 
the ramparts, beneath which our gallant fellows cropped like corn 
before the reaper; insomuch, that in the space of two minutes, 
the river was literally choaked up with the bodies of the killed 
and wounded, over whom, without discrimination, the advancing 
divisions pressed on. 

The opposite bank was soon gained, and the short space be- 
tween the landing-place and the foot of the breach rapidly cleared, 
without a single shot having been returned by the assailants. But 
here the most alarming prospect awaited them. Instead of a wide 
and tolerably level chasm, the breach presented the appearance 
only of an ill-built wall, thrown considerably from its perpendicu- 
lar; to ascend which, even though unopposed, would be no easy 
task. It was, however, too late to pause; besides, men’s blood 
was hot, and their courage on fire; so they pressed on, clamber- 
ing up as they best could, and effectually hindering one another 
from falling back, by the eagerness of the rear-ranks to follow 
those in front. Shouts and yroans were now mingled with the 
roar of cannons and the rattle of musketry ; our front-ranks like- 
wise had an opportunity of occasionally firing with effect; and the 
slaughter on both sides was dreadful. 

At length the head of the column forced its way to the summit 
of the breach; where it was met in the most gallant style by the 
bayonets of the garrison. When I say the summit of the breach, 
I mean not to assert that our soldiers stood upon a level with their 
enemies; for this was not the case. There was an high step, 
perhaps two or three feet in length, which the assailants must 
-surmount before they could gain the same ground with the defen- 
ders, and a very considerable period elapsed ere that step was 
surmounted. Here bayonet met bayonet, and sabre met sabre, 
in close and desperate strife, without the one party being able to 
advance, or the other succeeding in driving them back. 

Things had continued in this state for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, when Major Snodgrass, at the head of the 13th Portuguese 
regiment, dashed across the river by his own ford, and assaulted 
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the lesser breach. ‘This attack was made in the most cool and 
determined manner; but here, too, the obstacles were almost in- 
surmountable ; nor is it probable that the place would have been 
carried at all, but for a measure adopted by General Graham, such 
as has never perhaps been adopted before. Perceiving that mat- 
ters were almost desperate, he had recourse to a desperate remedy, 
and ordered our own artillery to fire upon the breach. Nothing 
could be more exact or beautiful than this practice. Though our 
men stood only about two feet below the breach, scarcely a single 
ball from the guns of our batteries struck amongst them, whilst all 
told with fearful exactness among the enemy. 


We have no special predilection for descriptions of such scenes 
as the following, but it may be interesting to our readers to know 
the manner of the execution of deserters from a regular army. 


The place appointed for the execution was a little elevated 
plain, a few hundred yards in front of the camp, and near the 
piquet from which the culprits had deserted. Hither the different 
battalions directed their steps, and the whole division being 
formed into three sides of a hollow square, the men grounded 
their arms, and stood still. At the vacant side of this square, a 
grave was dug, the earth, which had been excavated, being piled 
up on its opposite bank; and this, as the event proved, was the 
spot to be occupied by the prisoners. 

We had stood thus about five minutes, when the muffled drums 
of the corps to which the culprits belonged, were heard beating 
the dead-march; and they themselves, hand-cuffed and surrounded 
by their guards, made their appearance. One was a fine young 
man, tall, and well-made; another was a dark, thick set, little 
man, about forty years of age; and the third had nothing remark- 
able in his countenance, except an expression of deep cunning 
and treachery. They all moved forward with considerable firm- 
ness, and took their stations on the mound, when, attention being 
ordered, a stafl-officer advanced into the centre of the square, and 
read aloud the proceedings of the Court. By these, sentence of 
death was passed upon all three, but the most villainous-looking 
among them was recommended to mercy, on the score of his hav- 
ing added the guilt of treachery to his other crimes. 

As soon as the reading was finished, the prisoners were com- 
manded to kneel down upon the ground, and a handkerchief was 
tied over the eyes of each. Whilst this was doing, I looked round, 
not so much from curiosity as to give a momentary relief to my 
own excited feelings, upon the countenances of the soldiers. They 
were, one and all of them, deadly pale, whilst the teeth of the 
many were set closely together, and their very breaths seemed to 
be repressed. It was altogether a most harrowing moment. 
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The eyes of the prisoners being now tied up, the guard was 
withdrawn from around them, and took post about ten yards in 
their front. As soon as this was done, the same stafl-officer who 
had read the proceedings of the trial, calling to the informer by 
name, ordered him to rise, for that the commander of the forces 
had attended to the recommendation of his judges, and spared his 
life. But the poor wretch paid no attention to the order; I ques- 
tion, indeed, whether he heard it; for he knelt there as if rooted 
to the spot, till a file of men removed him in a state of insensi- 
bility. What the feelings of his companions in crime must have 
been at this moment I know not, but their miseries were of short 
duration; for, a signal being given, about sixteen soldiers fired, 
and they were instantly numbered with the dead. The little man, 
I observed, sprang into the air when he received his wounds, the 
other fell flat upon his face; but neither gave the slightest symp- 
tom of vitality after. 

The discharge of the muskets in the face of the culprits, was 
followed by a sound as if every man in the division had been 
stifled for the last five minutes, and now at length drew in his 
breath. It was not a groan nor a sigh, but a sob, like that which 
you unconsciously utter after dipping your head under water; 
and now all excitement was at an end. The men were dead; 
they died by musket-shot ; and these were occurrences, viewing 
them in the abstract, far too common to be much regarded. But 
in order to give to the execution its full effect, the division formed 
into open column of battalions, and marched round the grave, on 
the brink of which the bodies lay; after which each corps filed off 
to its tents, and long before dark the scene of the morning was 
forgotten. Not but that it produced a good effect, by checking 
the prevalence of the offence of which it was the punishment ; 
but pity soon died away, and every feeling of disgust, if, indeed, 
any such feeling had at all arisen, was obliterated. ‘The bodies 
were thrown into the hole and covered up, and I returned to my 
tent to muse upon what I had seen. 


The author gives some fine descriptions of natural scenery, 
but much the greater part of the book is filled up with accounts 
of the manner in which he disposed of his leisure time, notices 
of whatever events passed under his observation, and sometimes 
agreeable stories by way of episode. ‘The volume closes with 
a survey of the armies about Bayonne, when intelligence was 
received of the abdication of Bonaparte. 


43 
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A Grammar of Astronomy, with Problems on the Globes ; to 
which is added, a Glosea of Terms and Questions "for 
Examination, designed for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
By J. Towre. New York. 1825. 12mo. pp. 174. 


We noticed, with approbation, on a former occasion, the 
typographical execution of this school-book, and intimated that 
at a future time, we should speak of the merits of the author a 
little more in detail than it was then in our power to do. We 
have at length found time to redeem our promise, and shall say 
what we think of the book with the less hesitation, because it 
treats of an exceedingly interesting subject, which it is a pity 
to render unintelligible by the assumption of false principles of 
communicating know ledge, as the foundation of the work. We 
are persuaded, that the author has by no means accomplished 
his design in the astronomical part of this treatise. It may be 
“ adapted to the business of teaching,” but it is certainly very 
poorly * adapted to the comprehension of beginners.” 

Many authors of elementary books,—and Mr Towle appears 
to be one of the number,—seem to suppose, that children, who 
are entirely unprovided with facts, can understand a difficult 
subject stated in the most general terms; or when the subject 
consists entirely of facts, by a mere allusion to those which are 
the most general; whereas to teach a person already provided 
with most of the same facts, they would not fail to state them fully. 
This is entirely wrong. To teach any subject to a child, as 
many facts, when the subject to be taught consists of facts, or 
examples, when general principles are to be derived from them, 
should be given as possible. ‘They should also be of the simplest 
kind, and many should be given, that might be omitted with per- 
sons of riper years. If the book must be a small one, let it not 
be the less simple, but let it teach but little, and teach that little 
well. ‘This will be found much more profitable for learners, than to 
endeavour to comprise a great deal in so small a space that they 
will be able to comprehend none of it. This Grammar pretends 
to teach the whole subject of astronomy ; that is, to allude to all 
the principles, which can be comprehended in a popular treatise ; 
and to give an account of the atmosphere, the winds, climates, 
and the aurora borealis, in sixty duodecimo pages. To those 
unacquainted with the subject, it must be unintelligible, and to 
those who are acquainted with it, it is useless. 

The problems on the globes may be very useful. The plan 
of this part of the work is according to our principles of teaching 
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a subject by examples. The instructer will find it necessary, 
however, in teaching this part, to depend almost entirely on his 
own explanations. But this is an adv antage, if he is competent 
to his task, and if he is not, no explanations in the book can dis- 
charge his ‘duty for him. We do not think the author has always 
chosen the best arrangement for his examples; it will be easy, 
however, for an instructer to use them in any order he pleases, 
and to omit or supply as many as he pleases. 

We noticed some inaccuracies, but none very important. The 
following is one : 


All places on the same meridian, [says he,] from 66° 28’ north 
to 66° 28’ south, have noon, midnight, sunrise, and sunset at the 
same time. p. 68. 


‘Two places on the same meridian, and in different latitudes, have 
not sunrise and sunset at the same time, except at the equinoxes. 

We know that all will not be disposed to agree with us, when 
we protest against the author’s extravagant use of technical 
terms. ‘These were formerly very convenient for those who 
wished to appear learned with little study ; but knowledge is 
now getting to be so generally diffused, that this will not much 
longer serve to cover ignorance ; and we are persuaded, that 
those who actually possess the knowledge, will find it much 
easier to communicate it in plain, simple language. 


_ 





MISCELLANY. 


NAPOLEON AND FRANKLIN. 


DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 


Alas, undazzled by their noontide ray, 
Compute the eve and morning of their day. 


Dr Franklin. Welcome to your Imperial Majesty! We have 
been for fifteen or twenty years constantly in the hope of having 
an opportunity to see you. Many who have, from various causes, 
had quite an intimate connexion with your majesty, have preceded 
you, and have excited our curiosity respecting the time of your 
visit among us. As I was for a long time very pleasantly placed at 
the court of France during my life, [ feel an additional motive for 
wishing the honour of your acquaintance. 

Napoleon. Ah, Mr Doctor! I know you well; I liked your 
country; I should have done great things for the Americans in 
time ; they are a great people; they want only war to develope 
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their internal energies and assist in forcing more forcign respect. 
Your nation is in a false position. Without nobility, army, navy, 
or manufactures, it is nothing. Why do you not take Mexico and 
Cuba? and why do you let the Russians keep a foot on your 
continent? Your government should be strong. You should call 
round it the men of property, the high class,—a popular govern- 
ment is a folly. France with a charter is worse than Prussia 
without one. 

Dr Franklin. Your majesty has certainly showed the great 
power of an armed government, but have you not also proved its 
weakness? The surprising resul*s which followed the organization 
into a great army of all the ricues, intellect, and strength of a vast 
empire,—which turned France into one camp, produced and guided 
by your great talents,—are well known every where; perhaps, best 
of all to the inhabitants of this lower world ; its population, from 
these and similar causes, has lately increased with a rapidity quite 
obvious to the slightest attention. Indeed, it is not unnatural that 
great results shonld be accomplished by such an instrument, when 
its existence is in itself a proof of how much has been already 
done. When the best talents of a great nation are aided by its 
dearest resources, and brought together, for any object, there is 
even in the fact, an amount of energy of all kinds which is valuable 
when thus collected. 

Napoleon. Yes, Doctor, you are right. You are a clear man; 
you reason from facts. I detest their ideology, which proves 
nothing or every thing—Kant or Madame de Staél. I like your 
writings. I have read your economical works. It was from them 
[T learned to furnish my palace at Fontainbleau by degrees.* With 
the army I had, l should have treated with Alexander on his 
knees at St Petersburg, but for the frightful climate and the 
traitors. I deliberated, whether to march on St Petersburg or 
Wilna from Moscow. Afterwards I wanted but forty thousand 
Polish cossacks at Warsaw to have stopped the pursuit. That 
fool, de Pradt, understood nothing, and I lost the moment. I 
would have fought the battle on both sides the Niemen with Poles. 
Marmont and Augereau were traitors. Murat was wrongheaded. 
Who is minister of police here ? 

Dr Franklin. I must beg your majesty’s forbearance. I am 
slightly deaf, and you are pleased to converse with rapidity. 
Pluto keeps the police department strictly in his own hands, not 
having the same confidence in the Duke d’ Otranto with yourself. 
But I would remark, that in your recounting thus for your re- 
verses, your majesty has seemed to forget, that they were the 





—_—_—_ —_—-— ——— 


*Napoleon boasted he had acquired the attachment of the Dutch, by persuading 
them that he furnished Fontainbieau economically and by degrees! 
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perfectly natural operation of the engines you employed. When, 
sire, you held your ievee at Dresden, where there were eight or 
ten kings in your antechamber, whom you forced to accompany 
you with their people to wage war in your personal quarrel, you 
must have known that they would leave the French eagles, the 
moment they could do so with safety and profit. Your acute 
knowledge of the world too, sire, must have given you the private 
motives of the brilliant train which followed your own person— 
the princes, marshals, and dukes of your own creation. You 
knew, that with the exception of a few congenial souls, they would 
serve, in the true spirit of blind military subordination, whosoever 
could afford them rank and plunder. It was natural that they 
should still obey their commander, though it was against yourself, 
and that they should prefer their golden epaulettes to worsted,* 
though it was you who had raised them from the ranks. Your 
quarrel with England, then, I have sometimes permitted myself 
to think, had, for your interest, been better fought in Spain, the 
territory where she had invaded you, or at sea, rather than where 
your majesty was the invader. ‘The resources of France are 
eminently maritime. The English indeed ascribe their great naval 
supremacy to their insular position. You well know the absurdity 
of thisconclusion. England was as insular as she is now, in 1603, 
when one of her ministers declared, she had not a tenth as many 
ships as the Low Countries. At that time, the Dutch annually 
sent five or six hundred ships to the British ports from the markets 
of all the world, in return for about fifty or sixty from England. 
After your genius, then, had pushed so far its eastern border be- 
yond the Rhine, would not the continental system have been best 
promoted by excluding British manufactures from the great and 
fertile portion of Europe you held, converting your recruits into 
seamen, and preparing sufficient naval strength to effect a landing 
on the island, if that object were expedient ? 

Napoleon. Bah! Doctor; the continental system was nothing; 
my dynasty, my glory every thing. A navy was as easy to my 
genius as an army; but the Seine is not navigable for ships of the 
line to Paris; and I should have been less than a Louis, in my 
Tuilleries, with a Jean Bart or a Paul Jones at Havre. A navy 
may conquer other nations, an army must rule its own. A great 
navy can exist only with great colonies; the French genius is 
averse to them; a Frenchman is nothing without his beautiful 





* One of the marshals is reported to have been employed by Bonaparte to write a 
despatch from his dictation, under a heavy cannonade, when the former was only 
a sergeant. A ball struck very near and covered him with dust. He proceeded, 
remarking, “that the dust would serve for sand.” On being asked by Bonaparte 
what he should do for him, “ Take these worsted epaulettes and make them gold,” 
replied the subaltern, which was accordingly done. 
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Paris. I carried Paris with me to the Berezina, but the prestige 
was lost there. All after that was false and Scythian. 

Dr Franklin. As your majesty declares, with your royal frank- 
ness, that your career was strictly personal, will you allow me to 
inquire in the first place— 

Napoleon. 1 was a sovereign, Doctor; it is our business to ask 
questions of others. 

Dr Franklin. I too, sire, was a component part of sovereignty, 
and the sovereign of which I was, exercises the prerogative of ask- 
ing questions with great freedom and perseverance ; but, without 
pressing the form of conversation, I would beg your indulgence 
‘to the remark, that if the subservience of the North to the conti- 
nental system, was not a part of any general policy, further than 
your own glory and power were your policy, that it strikes me, 
the continental wars, without public objects, which you chose to 
pursue were in direct violation of your true course of conduct. 
‘The peaceable possession of all the really valuable part of the 
continent, would, of course, have placed virtually under your 
control the Northern provinces, of which you sacrificed so much 
to obtain the nominal possession. If left at peace, the agricultural 
wealth of your own lovely country and the Rhenish territory must 
have supplied the wants of the cold regions of the North, while, 
under these favourable circumstances, besides the immense market 
of your own empire and its vast dependencies, your manufacturers 
could have entered into a most triumphant competition with the 
English. 

Napoleon. 1 called the English a nation of traders; I believe 
T must call you Americans a nation of talkers. You have not 
penetrated my views—they were vast. After the submission of 
Russia, I would have employed Alexander’s army against the 
Turks, and driven them into the Black Sea; with Egypt I would 
have crushed the English in India, where their population is calcu- 
lated to be to the natives, who would have armed for me, as one 
toa thousand. I should then have beat up the Celestial Emperor, 
and tried how his umbrellas and fans would stand my Austerlitz 
bayonets; and, when so nigh your North Western territories and 
states—ah, Doctor, you smile— 

Dr Franklin. Pardon me, sire, it is in admiration of your great 
projects. As to the last, the North Western Americans are a 
peculiarly pugnacious race, and I fear your guard would have 
revelled too long in the Celestial Empire and the Indian isles, 
not to find some Capuan inconveniences when they met our rifle- 
men. But after these vast conquests, sire, after the eagles had 
been triumphant from St Petersburg across both continents, what 
would your genius then have directed itself to? One prince of 
antiquity would have answered me, that he would then sit down 
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to his banquet; and another, after having conquered a few tribes, 

whom a battalion of your guard would have dispersed without 
firing, might have wept that he had no other worlds to conquer ;— 

but what could have occupied your vast genius when the world 
had submitted to your arms? How far was it probable, that 
another intellect like your own, would have been found ready to 
wield a power, which could hardly have been obtained but by the 
first who aspired to it? When Europe, or, if your majesty pleases, 
the world had become accustomed to Napoleons, it would learn to 
guard itself against them. ‘Their rapid marches would no longer 
be surprises, and their concentration of force on a single point 
would be met by similar tactics on the defensive. In most of 
your majesty’s manifestoes you were accustomed to display a dis- 
inclination to war for its own sake, and a fondness for a general 
pacification. Indeed your situation must have led you to a perfect 
comprehension of what is little understood, the paralyzing effect 
of long wars on national industry. The popular complaints of 
the horrors of war, arising from the sudden and violent death of 
a vast number of the strongest and best young men of society ; 
the desolation, by fire and plunder, of great tracts of country 
held by neutral and innocent proprietors, and the shame, pollu- 
tion, and vice brought to the household gods of the industrious 
peasantry ; these a statesman and general may be supposed to 
overlook, as the necessary consequences to be met in promoting 
his public views—a sort of wear and tear of the political machine. 
But a mind like yours, sire, of so comprehensive a cast, could not 
but have observed, that the most ruinous effects result to the 
general character of nations from the habit of military employ- 
ment. A great demand is immediately created for certain branches 
of industry. The personal services of a very numerous class of 
citizens are first put in requisition, and of course diverted from 
their usual channels. ‘The classes who continue to labour are 
employed principally in supplying the necessities of war or in 
producing substitutes for those branches of supply, which a state 
of non-intercourse and the cessation of production render neces- 
sary. As this labour cannot be paid, in the peaceful mauner by 
exchange, an anticipation of the wages of labour in future times, 
must in consequence take place. A large fictitious capital must 
be brought forward, which, with all the other inconveniences at- 
tending it, has the very pernicious operation of causing the returns 
received from labour in the soil, to be applied to paying the in- 
terest of debt, instead of being vested again in production. Thus 
the whole labour of the community is employed in a manner, in 
which it is, by the nature of things, impossible for it to be eventu- 
ally paid, seeing, what is clear, that the citizen who passes his 
year in walking round with a musket on his shoulder can produce 
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nothing. On the other hand, the armed labourers, taken as a 
class, are entirely fed by the labours of posterity, while occupied 
in consuming the capital on which alone posterity can trade. 

Napoleon. Bravo! Bon homme Richard; you would have a 
great sovereign think like an American trader, like one of your 
shop-keeping generals; you would send the soul of Sylla and 
Cesar to the ledger; you American planters do not feel the pride 
of dominion and glory,—of vast territories and wide sway. 

Dr Franklin. ‘True, we are a plain race. Civil war, assassina- 
tion, and proscription have no charms for our great men. We 
have founded an empire destined to be wider than the Roman, 
yet has not one drop of American blood been ever shed by trea- 
son. ‘The language has been spread through vast regions, not as 
yours, imposed by your iron legions on Europe, but by peaceful 
colonization and extension. In the mean time, we have been 
honestly labouring to gain the intelligence and refinement we 
know we want. In despite of the general contempt of the English 
men of letters, my countrymen have persevered; and having 
become strong and rich they will become learned and wise. 
When that peaceful, fertile, and free land is adorned by science 
and the arts, when it has fixed the habit of peace on the world, 
and brought men to labour for production and happiness, where 
will be the glory of the conquerors, whose veterans, with hearts 
as iron as their corslets, have cut down an undisciplined enemy 
or trampled the peace and virtue of their own country in blood 
and dust. Then may come the fortunate time, when the heroes 
of the world, instead of ending a few years’ desolation in exile or 
by poison, will be forced by society to remain in congenial selitude 
from the first, and the deity of Public Justice will again return 
to earth. 

Napoleon. Enough, Doctor, this philosophizing is worse than 
Moscow. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


XVIII. COMMERCE, IN RELATION TO THE GENERAL INTERESTS OF SOCIETY. 


Nature having made mankind dependant one upon another for 
the supply of their mutual wants, the interchange of the products 
of their labour to this end was a thing of necessity. From this 
necessity commerce had its origin, and with its progress civilization 
advanced, industry increased, and the comforts and enjoyments of 
life were multiplied. 

Commerce, by the means which it affords to industry for the 
exchange of its products, enables this, in all situations, to direct 
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its operations to that object, which yields the greatest return, and 
to the production of such articles as are most peculiarly adapted 
to soil and climate. Commerce encourages industry, and industry 
in return supports commerce 3 they act and react upon each other 
to their mutual advantage. The more industry multiplies its 
products, the more employment there is fur commerce in their 
distribution. The greater the diversity of employments in a 
community, the greater is its industry, and the more industry is 
subdivided the more productive it becomes. But it is by the 
employment of natural powers in aid of haman labour, and by 
means of machinery, that production is most rapidly accelerated ; 
and it is therefore by those public measures, which lead to these 
productive results, that commerce is most to be encouraged. 

An apprehension, however, prevails, though without just cause, 
that the encouragement of domestic manufacture, by duties on the 
import of foreign manufacture, would restrict and ‘curtail foreign 
commerce. The eflect is directly the reverse. The measure 
increases internal industry, and with the increase of that, foreign 
commerce increases. ‘There is not an article of our exports, 
which we should export the less of, in consequence of our import- 
ing less of foreign manufactures, excepting, perhaps, that portion 
of cotton, which, if we did not manufacture it ourselves, would have 
entered into the manufacture of the foreign cotton goods, which 
we should have imported. But even in respect to that, commerce 
is a great gainer by the measure in question ; for the employment 
for both navigation and capital in transporting the cotton for a 
given quantity of goods from the Southern states for manufacture 
in the more Northern, is more than double what there would have 
been in transporting to Europe that portion of our cotton which 
would have entered into the manufacture of an equal quantity of 
goods there. And our commerce having the exclusive supply of 
this material for the home manufacture, but less than half the 
supply of it for the foreign, will gain twice as much by supplying 
the increasing use of it at home, as it will lose by any diminished 
use of it from that cause abroad. 

Our exports are of the sea, the forest, mechanic arts, agricul- 
ture, and of manufacture ; and what article is there, which comes 
under these heads, that any nation will require the less of, because 
we require less of British manufacture? Not one, with the pre- 
vious exception of cotton. Our exports then will continue undi- 
minished, and the net proceeds of them will be iavested in foreign 
products, and though some of the objects of investment will be 
changed, the amount of investment will be undiminished. Of 
our foreign commerce, that is most to our advantage, which is 
with people, whose climates and industry are different from ours, 
and who take from us for their consumption the products natural 

AA 
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to our climate and industry, and give us in exchange therefor 
other products peculiar to their climates and industry. 

Such is the commerce of our Northern states with the West 
and East Indies, South America, Africa, and the Atlantic Islands ; 

and of our southern States with Europe. In this trade, our indus- 
try is encouraged by the peculiar returns it gets for its reward. 
Of these returns, after our own wants are supplied, a large sur- 
plus remains, in which consist the profits of the trade. With that 
portion of this surplus, which results from the commerce of the 
Northern States with the East and West Indies, &c., we now 
enter into another branch of our foreign commerce, which is with 
nations, whose climate and industry are similar to ours,—the 
nations of Europe. 

In this branch of commerce, we, in a great measure, expend the 
profits g gained in the former branch, and we do it to our disadvantage 
in the purchase of various manufactures, most of which, were it not 
for the discouragement which the importation of them thus preduces, 
would be furnished by our own industry. And were this industry 
sufficiently encouraged to do so, that surplus would then be em- 
ployed to import other articles which our wants would require, in- 
stead of manufactures ; but which, until that be the case, we must 
forego the use of, for want of the means of making the purchase. 

The additions to public wealth from commerce are made up of 
the profits gained by the parties on both sides, in the exchange 
of commodities. The farmer, when he exchanges his beef, pork, 
and flour with the merchant for tea, coffee, and sugar, and con- 
sumes them, adds nothing to his property, although he does to his 
enjoyments. But when he exchanges them for money, and with 
that employs the builder, carpenter, and joiner to enlarge his 
accommodations and multiply his conveniences, he not only adds 
to his comforts, but he increases his wealth, and at the same time 
imparts benefits to the persons whom he employs. 

The merchant, on his part, exports this beef, pork, and flour, 
and receives from abroad a greater quantity of tea, coffee, sugar, 
and money in exchange for them, than he gave the farmer. Of 
this additional quantity, that which remains after paying the ex- 
penses incurred in the operation, is the profit or product of his 
capital and industry, and is, to the amount of it,so much added to 
his general capital. And he, by repeating this operation, with 
means each time increased, continues to add more and more to 
capital, till he finds that as this is augmented, the profits on its 
employment are diminished. Now, therefore, he is induced, with 
a view to greater profit, to give a portion of it another direction. 
This he does by employing it in the purchase of mill-sites, the 
erection of buildings, the construction of machinery, the establish- 
ment of manufactories, &c.; by doing which he not only increases 
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his own wealth, but adds to that of the community. For in this 
country, in the present state of its industry, when agricultural 
production exceeds the home and foreign consumption together, 
every additional employment of labour in other occupations may 
be considered, to the value of the products of it, so much clear 
gain to the nation, or in other words, so much more gained than 
would have been gained, had not the labour been thus employed. 

Navigation not only affords one of the most productive sources 
of the increase of public wealth, but it also supplies powerful means 
to be employed in public defence. It rears up a class of patriotic, 
hardy, and daring men, always ready for the public service when 
called for; and it is no small advantage to the nation to have 
constantly at command so efficient a force, free of any expense to 
support it. Notwithstanding, however, the importance of naviga- 
tion to the public prosperity and security, that portion of it which 
is emploved in foreign commerce, is the only one of all the divisions 
of industry, which receives no compensation for what it contributes 
towards the protection of the industry of others against foreign 
competition. 

When the husbandman pays more, in consequence of the duty 
on imports, to the home manufacturer for the cloth bought of him, 
the husbandman gets as much more in return, from the same 
cause, for the wool which he sells the manufacturer, and thus the 
thing is equalized between them. But it is not so with the ship- 
owner in foreign trade. ‘Though he pays more for the materials 
which enter into the construction of his ship, in consequence of 
the duties laid on the import to encourage the home production, 
he gets no return for it. He cannot, on that account, add any 
thing to the rate of freight, because he, being in open competition 
with the foreign ship-owner, must carry as low as he does, or else 
remain unemployed. ‘Therefore, were a drawback allowed in 
ship building, at so much per ton, to the amount of the duties on 
the foreign materials used in their construction, it would, in re- 
spect to the general system of encouragement, be no more than 
placing this branch of industry upon a just equality with the others, 
and we should then be able with our ships to enter into competi- 
tion against foreign shipping upon more equal terms. The effect 
of doing this, however, would be rather to increase ship-building 
than to profit ship-owners; for the increase of ships would, by 
competition, reduce the rate of freight, and lower the profit of 
ship-owners to about the same level’ it was at before. But every 
other individual, who produced an article for export, or consamed 
an article of import, would, in the reduction of freight, be a gainer ; 
for every diminution of expense in the transportation of an article 
increases the consumption of it, by lowering its price to the con- 
sumer. 
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That portion of navigation, which is employed in the coasting 
trade, is of more consequence than that employed in the foreign. 
Its tonnage is greater, aud is rapidly increasing with the increasing 
industry of the country. Like the navigation iv foreign trade, it 
is productive of wealth by the value which it adds to commodities 
by their transport; and it is so in an equal degree with that. For 
when one employment of vessels is more profitable than the other, 
vessels are turned from one to the other employment, until the 
profit is equalized between them. 

Navigation in the coasting trade, in respect to its influence in 
exciting to production in the different divisions of industry, oper- 
ates with double the effect that our navigation in foreign trade 
dloes, because our foreign navigation divides its influence, employ- 
ing one half of it at home to the encouragement of home industry, 
and carrying the other half abroad to the equal encouragement of 
foreign industry. Whereas the coast-wise navigation, though it 
divides its influence between the places it connects in intercourse, 
yet employs the whole of it at home, to the encouragement of 
home production. Our inland and coast-wise trade is beyoud 
comparison more important to national interests than our foreign 
commerce. Itemploys more tons of navigation than the foreign ; 
and the vessels it employs make several interchanges of mer- 

chandise, while the vessels employed in the foreign trade are 
making but one. It employs more capital, in proportion as the 
amount of goods to be exchanged by it is greater; and the capital 
employed affords equal profit in proportion to its amount. ‘The 
home market for the surplus products of our various industry, with 
the exception of two or three articles of Southern produce, is 
probably of four times the extent of the foreign market. 

The interchange of domestic products among ourselves excites 
our interest doubly as much as does the interchange of products 
between us and foreign nations. When commerce exchanges the 
cotton of the Southern states for the productions ef the Northern, 
it promotes equally the industry of both. But when commerce 
exchanges it with foreign nations for their cotton goods, it en- 
courages industry in only one section of the Union, discourages 
it in another, and promotes it abroad. And by our consumption 
of the foreign cotton goods, with which our foreign commerce thus 
supplies us, the cotton-planter of the Southern states is only about 
half as much encouraged in the cultivation of cotton, as he would 
be by our consumption of an equal quantity of cotton goods of 
home manufacture. For the home manufacturer uses none but 
cotton of domestic cultivation; whereas the foreign manufacturers 
use about as much cotton produced in other countries, as they do 
of cotton of this country, in the manufacture of their goods. 
Therefore, in consuming foreign cotton goods, we encourage the 
culture of cotton in foreign countries as much as in our own. 
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Our political institutions facilitate, to talents and industry en- 
gaged in useful pursuits, the acquisition of wealth; but at the 
same time guard against the pernicious effects of a too great 
inequality in its possession, by requiring its distribution in the 
course of descent. Thus, while they prevent the withdrawing of 
any portion of the national wealth for the perpetual aggrandize- 
ment of a few families to the impoverishment of many, they 
provide that the whole property of the nation, real as well as 
personal, without reserve, shall be placed within the reach of 
all, as a common fund, out of which productive industry and the 
exercise of useful talents may draw their full reward. In the 
excitement to active industry, and to the exercise of talents, thus 
produced by our political institutions, in the extent of our terri- 
tory, in the variety of our soils and climates and labours, in our 
uncontrelied choice of pursuit, and unrestricted freedom of inter- 
course,—in all this our home commerce possesses advantages, by 
means of which, with the public regulations which protect it against 
foreign interposition, and with the increase of population and in- 
dustry, it is destined to attain a greater magnitude and higher de- 
sree of prosperity, than the home commerce of any other nation 
has ever attained. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FAIR [TALIAN. 


SuE looked how lovely ;—not the face of heaven 
Jn its serenest calm, nor earth in all 

lis garniture ot flowers, nor all that live 

In the bright world of dreams, nor all the eye 
Of a creative spirit meets in air, 

Could in the smile and sunshine of her charms, 
Not feel itself o’ermastered by such rare 

And perfect beauty. Grace was over all ;— 
Her form, her face, her attitudes, her motions, 
Each had peculiar charms. Like gliding swans, 
Sailing upon the bosom of a lake, 

Before the breeze of evening, when the waves 
‘Curl rippling round their bosoms, so she moved 
Through all the mazy dance. She bore herself 
So gently, that the lily on its stalk 

Bends not so easily its dewy head, 

As with a gliding step she wound her way 

To the soft echoes of the light guitar, 

The dreamy music of her sunny clime, 
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Where all is languishing. There was a brightness, 
How high, and yet how soothing, in her smile. 
OQ! I could look on her a summer’s day, 
Delighted—every moment more delighted 
With the soft sense that hovers over me, 
When on a slope of moss, | lay me down 

In the warm sun of April. I could kneel 

In worship to her, as a radiant vision 

Sent from a purer world, without a stain 

Of earth breathed over her, but all entire 

In infant loveliness, yet ripe and fall 

In her meridian elegance, a flower 

With all its leaves expanded, and its hues 
Mellowed by kindly sunbeams. 


It was evening— 
The sun looked through the wood of chesnut trees, 
And bronzed their rugged trunks, and lit their leaves, 
Till, as they rustled on the bending boughs, 
Each seemed a flake of gold; and far beyond them 
My eye caught glimpses of a quiet bay, 
A nook of sleeping waters, where the light 
Shone with a flashing blaze. It was so still! 
The wind had stolen into the mountain valleys, 
And left the plains and hillocks to the calm, 
That sinks upon the world, when night steals on, 
And te day takes its farewell, like the words 
Of a departing friend, or the last tone 
Of hallowed music, in a minster’s aisles, 
Heard, when it floats along the shade of elms, 
In the still place of graves. A wood of palms 
Rose on a far hill, where the amber light 
Was rich and dazzling, with their painted leaves 
So nicely balanced, that the faintest breathing 
Of the wide air swayed them in graceful curves, 
While all below seemed in the still repose 
Of sleep, the twin of death, that infant slumber, 
Where life is only visible in the play 
Of blushes, which forever come and go 
On the soft cheek’s transparency, as pure 
As the clear rime, that masks the untimely rose, 
Mellowing its purple to the hues of heaven, 
The tremulous cnts of air. 





I lay abroad 
In careless dreaming, by the twisted roots 
Of an outspreading beech-tree, and methought, 
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The swains of Enna and Parthenope 

Were dancing round me to the sound of viols 
And oaten pipes. As the light sank away, 
The rose and jasmine thickets, and the shades 
O’erhung with vines in the full scent of flowers, 
Seemed populous with the sylvan family 

Of nymphs and fauns. | listened to the sounds 
Of Grecian melody and song, and lay 
Reclining on a couch of new plucked leaves, 


. Attentive to the many quiet voices 


That fill a summer’s night—the drowsy hum 

Of beetles, and the shrill cicada’s song, 

And the complaining of the nightingale, 

That in a bush of brambles, passed away 

The silent hours, in answering to the echoes 
Herself had made. As thus I sank away 

In pleasant thoughts of the dear times of old, 

I saw a group of dancers, on a lawn 

Not distant, to the music of the lute 

Cross the yet rosy twilight. She was there, 
Lovelier for the witching time they chose 

To be their hour of joy. Her full dark curls 
Were clustered on a brow of ivory, 

And fell in lavish wealth, shading a neck 

Clear as an alabaster shrine concealing 

A raby, that with soft suffusion fills it, 

As with a living glow. Her face was kindled 

By the quick glances of her large black eyes, 
That flashed trom underneath her arching brows, 
Like gems in caves; and yet there was a softness 
At times, when shades of thought stole over her— 
But in the happy consciousness of beauty 

Her heart was all so joyous, that her smiles 

Gave a perpetual sunlight to that face, 

So beautiful, to see it was to love. 

I could not choose but watch with earnest gaze 
One of so perfect form and finished grace, 

That those who moved around her, were but foils 
Heightening the one sole diamond. When I look 
On one so fair, I must believe that Heaven 

Sent her in kindness, that our hearts might waken 
To its own loveliness, and lift themselves 

By such an adoration from a dark 

And grovelling world. Such beauty should be worshipped. 
And not a thought of weakness or decay 

Should mingle with the pure and hallowed dreams, 
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In which it dwells before us. It should live 
Eternal; or if it must pass away, 

And lose one tint of its now pertect brightness, 
Let it be hidden from me; for the sense, 

That all this glow must fade, falls on my ‘heart, 
Like the cold weight of death. 





P. 


ee ee ee ee 


THE SHAKER AND THE SHOES. 


Is there not yet among the Nine, 
Some unappropriated muse, 

Will deign to grace this lay of mine, 
The “Shaker and the Shoes!’ 


In one of those inexplicable places, 
A shaker village, 
Where women just chastise the Graces, 
And men grow stout and sober in their way 
On temperance and tillage, 
There lived one day, 
A fair-faced lady of the faith ; 
Who, not remembering what the covenant saith, 
*Bout men and marriage, 
Aud all that sort of thing, 
Could never down her pulses bring ; 
Indeed ’t was with much difliculty she slept ; 
Yet still maintained her cutward carriage, 
In spite of younger blood, 
Amidst the starchy sisterhood, 
And kept 
Her cap and kerchief rufileless as they. 


There was one Elder Drab, 
Christened Aminidab, 
A fellow, 
Whose face had grown as bilious as his house— 
Most infamously yellow ; 
And he would steal about like any mouse 
Around these sanctimonious jails, 
In hopes, perchance, should he in moonlight hover, 
He might some godless, natural “ gifts” discover 
Among the priestesses of brooms and pails. 


Prowling about one night 
Just underneath the garden wall, 
(The moon was most benevolently bright— 
Aminidab was tall)— 
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Within the dim protection of the shade, 
He heard a silent kind of noise, 
Such as by whispering trees is made ; 
Or such as comes from boiling lead, 
When dropped in water by the boys. 
He lists again—but yet no voice 
*Mid these mysterious sounds ! 
Until at length with echoing bounds 
, They seem to skip, 
Like crackings from a coachman’s whip ! 


To raise himself upon a slab 
Was natural for Aminidab. 


There, underneath this garden wall 
Our sleepless, sacred sister stood : 
While round her neck had bound him fast 
A little hero of the last; 
And innocent as any doll, 
Caressed by little misses, 
With cheek unvisited by blood, 
It was so natural, 
She was bestowing worlds of blisses, 
For which there’s no accounting ; 
And he was whispering heartily the “ gift” was good!— 
In short, our honest Crispin was discounting 
Plain, sensible, substantial kisses. 


Aminidab got down— 
His eyes were sated ; 
But then he felt his peace was flown 
And a strange feeling in his mouth had grown; 
He thought he had been salivated. 


The next day meeting with the man of wax, 
* Good Levi Lapstone,” quoth Aminidab, 
“Thee seest my understanding \acks, 
I verily must have a pair of shoes.” 
Said Levi, “ With great pleasure—”’ 
And took his measure. 
“ But then,” said Drab, “ the cheapest way I choose ; 
So Levi, Ill not pay thee for the shoes,” — 
“Then,” Levi cried, 
“Thee must find leather in thy hide.” 
““ Nay, Levi,” said Aminidab, 
“ Thou art ungodly, and I know it— 
And certainly ’t is best 
To nip the devil now; 
45 
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Though, if the truth must be confest, 
Thy crime was beautiful, I vow.” 


The elder rose upon his toes, 
And wiped his mouth and nose. 


“ Yea, Levi, thee must do it, 
Because our covenant is so, 
That if a man have a gift to meet a sister, 
In moonshine or the dark, 
The hapless spark 
Must surely to damnation go, 
If ever it be proved he kissed her. 
For next (with us, my friend) to cursing, 
There’s nothing so heretical as b*****g, 

So to the shoes go quick about, 

Or else, I think I ’Il bring thee out. 
And, L evi, to help make things right, 
Perhaps °t will be agreeable to all, 

Be sure to leave them by next Friday night, 
Just underneath the garden wall !” 





Poor Crispin boiled with rage— 
“ Now, Drab, I swear ”’—but then Aminidab 
Cut short his oaths with counsel sage : 
“ Hold, friend !—thee need not swear, 
Only affirm thee Il put them there.” 
* Damn Mr Drab,” cried Levi, as he went— 
So much for kissing with a good intent.” 


What course was there to choose ? 
On Friday night the Shaker found the shoes. 


G. M. 





EUTHANASIA. 


My hour has come. I lay me down 
With the dark grave in view; 

And hoping for a heavenly crown, 

I bid the world adieu. 

The angry forms of earth are fled, 
The gentle in decay ; 

For me no golden beams are shed, 
My eyes are closed for aye. 


One sense remains. I feel a hand 
That gently grasps my own ; 
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I deem it one by sorrow fanned, 

So tremulous its tone. 

If it be thine, my gentle bride! 
Grieve not thy fond heart thus ; 
For, though the grave awhile divide, 
Death opens a heaven to us. 


I asked of God an easy death, 

And he has heard my prayer ; 

My soul ebbs like the zephyr’s breath 
When noon-day calms the air. 

A little throbbing of my heart 

Weak as an infant’s cry ;— 

If thus life’s links are rent apart 

Why are we loath to die? 


I deemed of tortures in death’s hour, 
Of fevered brain and limb, 

And of unearthly forms that lower 
When the eye waxes dim. 

My dreams in death have other mould, 
Forms beautiful and bright 

Are with me—not the beaten gold 
Shines like those shapes of light. 


I’m sinking as a bird on wing 

Drops from his soaring high ; 

Comes to my tongue a faltering, 

And darkness to my eye. 

O! lift the mighty hill of snow 

From off my frozen breast ; 

I come—the scene is closed below, 

And J enjoy a rest. J. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 








Leisure Hours at Sea: being a few Miscellaneous Poems. By a Mid- 


shipman of the United States Navy. New York. 1825. 12mo. 
pp. 148. 


We have been repeatedly accused of dealing harsh judgments 
upon the numerous poetical aspirants, whom it has been our lot to 
notice, since we commenced our labours; and nothing seems to 
have given greater offence to the disappointed candidates and 
their partial friends, than our confining the name of poet to those 
only whom we think worthy of that high distinction. We adhere, 
however, to an old and approved maxim, that there can be no such 
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thing as a middle-rate poet. Poets, we are proud to say, we have 
among us, and we trust that we shall never hesitate to add to their 
list whenever we have an opportunity. Nothing gives us more 
pleasure than the discovery of a new poet; it amply consoles us 
fur the volumes of emptiness which we have to go over in the 
performance of our duty to the public; ay,—and if they would 
but acknowledge it,—to the authors themselves. 

Will our readers doubt, after reading the following extract,— 
which we do assure them is a fair sample of the 150 pages con- 
tained in the volume, whose title stands at the ia of this arti- 
cle,—that had not the author modestly withheld bis name, we 
might have added another to our list of American poets ? 


He hears of outrage done by ruffian hordes, 
Whose savage hearts are harder than their swords. 
At suffering’s cry he ne’er was known to wave ; 
Hlis hand was ready, and his soul was brave! 

Ile meets the foe—he conquers !—oh, the rest !— 
The fatal bullet lodges in his breast! 

He falls! as crimson life gushed out, he cried 
“Tell them I bravely fought—and bravely died!” 


To be serious, we think that the young midshipman, whoever 
he may be, would employ his leisure hours to better advantage 
in the study of Bowditch’s Navigator, than in the writing of bad 
verses. 





An Address, delivered before the American Academy of the Fine Arts, 
November 17, 1825. By Ricwarp Ray. New York. 1825. 4to. 
pp. 48. 


Tuts Address is printed in a style of uncommon beauty, which 
does credit to the American press; and it would have attracted 
our attention, and received our commendation, if deserving it only 
for this single cause. It possesses, however, intellectual merits, 
which entitle it to respectful notice. Exhibiting intimate knowl- 
edge of the ornamental arts, and a fine, cultivated, classical taste, 
it is distinguished, still more, by the finished elegance and purity 
of its composition. Indeed, we conceive most of the occasional 
orations, which our press has so abundantly produced of late, may 
safely challenge comparison, in this respect, with the works of the 
very best contemporary English writers. Let any unbiassed judge 
examine the choicest of their compositions, and we think he would 
be struck with the multitude of their slovenly neologisms, intro- 
duced as clumsy substitutes for more significant words of sterling 
mark, which they heedlessly neglect. Nor could he fail to observe 
the equally frequent recurrence of words carelessly and causelessly 
used in furced senses, wide of their authorized and ordinary ac- 
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ceptation. Our literature is yet in its youth. It is not quite har- 
dened into the bone of manhood. We rejoice, that in this stage 
of its progress, it assumes an elevated tone, and is ambitious of 
acquiring, in its now flexible and plastic state, a form and consis- 
tency, which it may continue proud to bear in its maturer age. 
Concerning the topics discussed in this Address, it is unnecessary 
for us to dilate, so large a space in our journal haying recently 
been devoted to the subject. 





Observations on Electricity, Looming, and Sounds, together with a 
Theory of Thunder Showers and of West and North West Winds. 
To which are added, a Letter from the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, and 
Remarks by the Hon. Samuel L. Mitchell. By George F. Hopkins. 
New York. 1825. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Tue public have a right to expect in a book of this size, pro- 
fessing to treat several interesting topics in natural philosophy, 
some new facts or some ingenious reasonings and inferences from 
those before known. But in this pamphlet they will find neither. 
The author, we infer from the perusal of his book, has yet to learn 
that hypothesis is not philosophy. And if he really wishes to 
benefit the world by his researches in philosophy, we suggest to 
him to confine his labours to the observation and description of 
phenomena and the collection of facts from authentic sources. If 
phenomena are governed by any general laws, it will be in season 
to trace those laws after the phenomena themselves are known. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





RUNNING A MUCK. 


As the phrase “running a muck,” is not a very common one, and has 
lately been revived and made classical in our language, we think a de- 
scription of the custom from which it derives its significancy may be 
interesting to our readers. “The practice of running a muck, which is 
common in all the surrounding islands, is particularly frequent in this island 
{Celebes.] A person who has suffered a severe affront, especially if his 
life or honour is in danger, and he is laid under restraint or captivity, if 
any weapon is within reach, he lays hold of it without the slightest 
warning ; and sometimes, with a nsdeous shout, immediately stabs those 
nearest to him, and, running about with an infuriated look, deals death 
among friends and foes indiscriminately, till he himself is put to death 
by some person, who thus performs an important service to society. The 
officers ‘of police are furnished with three-pronged forks for the purpose 
of overpowering persons in this unfortunate and desperate condition. In 
these islands it 1s dangerous to be seen running, as none runs except 
persons in a muck, or thieves, and when any one is seen to run, it is 
reckoned justifiable to pursue him and put him to death.” 
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BOTANY BAY. 


Tur town of Sydney, the capital of the English Colony at Botany 
Bay, has twelve hundred houses and seven thousand inhabitants ; and 
such is the demand for land and new buildings, that the former in many 


places is stated to be worth 1000/. an acre ; and that houses let for from 
1001. to 5001. a year. 


— et 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


A Frencu journal has furnished an estimate of the number of 
children in the several countries of Europe, who are educated at public 
schools, compared with the whole population. According to this table, 
the pupils of the public schools in the circle of Gratz, is one in nine of the 
whole population; in Bohemia, one in eleven; in Moravia and Silesia, 
one in twelve; in Austria, one in thirteen; in Prussia, one in eighteen ; 
in France, one in thirty; in Scotland, one in ten; in England, one in 
sixteen; in Ireland, one in eighteen; in Poland, one in seventy-eight ; 
in Portugal, one in eighty; and in Russia, one in nine hundred and 
fifty-four. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 


ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Elements of Electricity, Magnetism, and Electro-Magnetism, em- 
bracing the late Discoveries and Improvements, digested into the form of 
a Treatise ; being the Second Part of a Course of Natural Philosophy, 
compiled for the Use of the Students of the University at Cambridge, 
New England. By Jobn Farrar, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. 8vo. pp. 395. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

A Select Collection of valuable and Curious Arts, and: interesting 
Experiments, which are well explained, and warranted genuine, and 
may be performed easily, safely, and at little expense. 18mo. pp. 102. 
Concord, N. H. Rufus Porter. 

A Memoir on the Upward Forces of Fluids, and their applicability to 
several arts, sciences, and public improvements: for which a patent has 
been granted by the Government of the United States to the author, 
Edmund Charles Genet, a citizen of the United States, Member of the 
Institute of France, of the Royal Antiquarian Society of London, of the 
Philosophical Society of New York, &c. &c. 8vo. Albany, N. Y. 


EDUCATION. 


Elements of History, Ancient and Modern: with Historical Charts. 
By J. E. Worcester. 1826. 12mo. pp. 324. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 

The American Speaker, or Exercises in Rhetoric ; being a Selection 
of Speeches, Dialogues, and Poetry, from the best American and 
English sources, suitable for Recitation. 1826. 12mo. pp. 444. Boston. 
Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
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LAW. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering, Counsellor at Law. 
Volume If. Containing the Cases from October Term, 1823, in Plymouth, 
&c. to November Term, 1824, in Essex, both inclusive. Royal &vo. 

p. 659. Boston. Harrison Gray. 

A Compilation of Laws, Treaties, Resolutions, and Ordinances of the 
yeneral and State Governments, which relate to Land in the State of 
Ohio, &c. Published by Authority. 8vo. Price $3. Columbus, Ohio. 
George Nashee & Co. 

MEDICINE. 


A Vindication of the Thomsonian System of the Practice of Medicine 
on Botanical Principles, as originated by Samuel ‘Thomson, and con- 
tinued by his Coadjutors. By John Thomson. 8vo. pp.74. Albany, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An attempt to demonstrate the Practicability of Emancipating the 
Slaves of the United States of North America, and of removing them 
from the Country, without impairing the Right of Private Property, or 
subjecting the Nation toa Tax. By a New-ingland Man. 8vo. pp.75. 
New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

An Address, delivered before the Columbian Institute, December, 
1825. By Thomas Law, Esq.a Member of the Institute. Svo. Wash- 
ington. Davis & Force. 

NOVELS. 


A Peep at the Pilgrims in Sixteen Hundred and Thirty-six; a Tale 
of Olden Times. By the Author of divers unfinished Manuscripts. 
2 vols. 12mo. Second edition. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 


POETRY. 


A Poem, before the Connecticut Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
September 13th, 1825. By James G. Percival. 8vo. Boston. 
Miscellaneous Poems, selected from the United States Literary 
Gazette. 1I8mo. pp. 172. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co., and 
Harrison Gray. 
POLITICS. 


The Message from the Governor to the Legislature of the State of 
New York, on the Opening of the Session, January 3, 1626. 8vo. pp. 17. 
Albany. J. B. Van Steenbergh. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Sermon, delivered at the Dedication of the Second Congregational 
Church in Northampton, December 7th, 1825. By Henry Ware, Jr. 
Minister of the Second Church in Boston. &vo. 

A Sermon on the only True Foundation, and the Difference of Ma- 
terials of the Spiritual Building, the Church: delivered in St Stephen’s 
Church, in the city of Philadelphia, on Sunday, September 25, 1525, on 
an occasion of ordaining to the ministry, and printed at the request of 
the Rector, Church Wardens, and Vestrymen of the said Church. By 
William White, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
ain aman of Pennsylvania. 1825. pp.24. Philadelphia. William 

tavely. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Map of the States of Missouri and Illinois, and Territory of Ar- 
kansas ; taken from recent Surveys in the Office of the Surveyor Gen- 
eral at St Louis. By E. Brown and E. Bancroft. Philadelphia. R. 
T. Brown. 

Views of West Point, the United States Military Academy; West 
Point from Fort Clinton, from the Cadets’ Monuments; the Highlands 
from West Point. Coloured Aquatints, from Drawings. By Thomas 
Doughty. Philadelphia. 

VOYAGES. 

History of a Voyage to the China Sea. By John White, Lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 372. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Curiosities for the Ingenious, selected from the most authentic 
Treasures of Nature, Science, and Art, Biography, History, and General 
Literature, with Thirteen Engravings. 18mo. Philadelphia. Ash & 
Mason. 

Il Tancredi. Tancred; an Heroic Opera, in two Acts, as performed 
at the New York Theatre. The Music by Gioacchino Rossini. 18mo. 
pp. 55. New York. E. M. Murden. 

The Cunning Lover, L’Amante Astuto, Opera Comica. In due Atti. 
Poesia del Signor Rosich, Musica del Signor Manuel Garzia. 18mo. 
pp. 57. New York. E. M. Murden. 

George Barnwell; a Novel. By T. S. Surr, Author of “Splendid 
Misery,’ &c. A New Edition. 12mo. Boston. S. H. Parker. 

A Dictionary of Quotations, which are in daily Use, taken from the 
Latin, French, Greek, Spanish, and Italian Languages ; together with a 
copious Collection of Law Maxims and Law Terms; Translated into 
English, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. By D. E. M‘Donald, 
Esq. Fourth American Edition, Corrected, with Additions. Philadelphia. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical Work, with some Pieces 
not before published. By the late Jane Taylor. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

An Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery. By Thomas Denman, 
M. D. From the last London Edition, revised by the Author. With 
Notes and Emendations. By John W. Francis, M. D. 8vo. pp. 684. 
New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

A Conspectus of the Pharmacopeeias of the London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Colleges of Physicians; being a Practical Compendium of Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacy. By Anthony Todd Thompson. First 
American, from the last London Edition. Improved by American ad- 
ditions, &c. 18mo. New York. 

The Bankrupt Act, 5 Geo. 1V.c. 98; with Notes and Index, to- 
gether with the Chancellor’s Orders, and the Unrepealed Statutes relat- 
ing to Bankruptcy. By James Kennedy, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister at Law. New York. E. B. Gould. 
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